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LATE     CABLES  ... 

Argentina  third  official  estimate  of  the  1938-39  corn  crop  placed 
at  191,485,000  bushels  as  against  174,163,000  bushels  in  1937-38.  (United 
States  agricultural  attache^  Buenos  Aires.) 

British  Cereal  Control  advises  that  no  California  barley  will  be 
purchased  for  some  months  because  of  Government's  general  policy  of  con- 
serving exchange  and  shipping  facilities.  (American  agricultural  attache^ 
London . ) 

Indian  peanut  acreage,  second  estimate,  for  1939  placed  at  6,869,000 
acres  compared  with  7,178,000  acres  at  this  time  last  year  and  final 
estimate  of  8,500,000  acres  for  1938.  (International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Rome. ) 
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The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  again  raised  the  price  of  certain  *»h 

classes  of  cured  pork  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  October  o 

30.     The  fixed  price  of  Wiltshire  sides  of  all  descriptions,  importer  to  o 
wholesaler,  is  now  115s.  per  cwt.  ($20.50  per  100  pounds)  as  against  110s. 
($19.69),   the  price  set  October  23;  Cumberland  sides,  105s.   ($18.72)  as 

against  100s.  ($17.87)  set  October  16.  (American  Agricultural  AttachS  ° 
L.  V.  Steere,  London.) 
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FIELIM),  LOWERS  MIXING  PEBCEKTj^E.S.,OF,  3H5AS  GRAINS 

Effective  September  15,   the  mixing  percentage  for  domestic  wheat, 
or  rye,   to  "be  used  with  imported  grain  in  flour  milling  in  Finland  was  set 
at  50  percent  instead  of  80  percent  as  was  formerly  in  force,  according  to 
information  received  from  the  United  States  Legation  at  Helsinki. 

In  1938,  when  the  wheat  crop  of  Finland  was  too  large  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  domestic  mills,  the  Finnish  Government  passed  a  new  grain  law,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  control  the  country's  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  increase  the  consumption  of  domestic  bread  grain.    Under  this 
law,  it  became  compulsory  for  any  flour  mill  using  imported  wheat,  or  rye, 
for  milling  purposes  to  mix  with  it  domestic  grain  in  proportions  to  be 
fixed  each  year  by  the  State  Council.     Importers  of  foreign  flour,  both 
wheat  and  rye,  were  likewise  required  to  mix  with  it,  under  customs  super- 
vision, a  certain  percentage  of  domestic  flour.     She  proportions  for  milling 
mixtures,  as  well  as  for  admixture  to  flour,  were  first  set  at  two  parts 
domestic  product  to  one  part  imported;  this  was  later  increased  to  four  part 
domestic  to  one  part  imported. 

Estimates  of  bread-grain  production  indicate  reductions  this  year  for 
both  wheat  and  rye.  .  This  fact,  together  with  a  probable  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  build  up  reserve  supplies,  may  have  influenced  them  to 
lower  import  barriers  to  this  extent. 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  Finland  was  largely  dependent  upon  Russia 
for  grain  supplies.     In  1917,  when  these  supplies  were  cut  off,  the  country 
faced  near-famine  conditions.     Steps  to  increase  the  production  of  bread 
grain  were  then  take    by  the  Government,  the  first  of  which  was  the  levying 
of  import  duties  on  grain  in  1919.     The  first  duties  were  low,  but 
increases  were  made  in  1922.     In  1926,  and  again  in  1928,   the  duty  on  wheat 
was  lowered,  but  the  1922  rate  applied  to  rye  until  1929.     By  this  latter 
year  domestic  production  of  bread  grain  accounted  for  about  53  percent  of 
the  total  consumption  of  the  country  as  compared  with  41  percent  before  the 
World  War.    With  the  onset  of  the  agricultural  depression  in  1928,  however, 
the  development  of  bread-grain  production  was  hampered  by  the  rapid  decline 
of  agricultural  prices.    Duties  were  again  increased,  and  the  milling 
industry  was  given  additional  protection  by  higher  duties  on  flcur  and 
hulled  grain.    By  1930,  prices  of  grain  products  were  relatively  more  favora 
m  Finland,  and  in  1934  grain  production  supplied  82  percent  of  the  country' 
consumption. 

In  the  meantime,   September  30,  1931,  fixed  percentages  of  domestic 
rye  for  milling  and  rye  flour  for  mixing  had  been  introduced,  limiting  the 
amount  of  imported  rye  to  be  used  by  the  millers  and  forcing  flour 
importers  to  add  certain  quantities  of  domestic  flour  to  the  imported 
product.     The  subsequent  extension  of  mixirg  regulations  to  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  the  general  policy  of  protecting  grain  production  in  Finland 
have  resulted  in  a  great  expansion  in  wheat  production  and  practically  in 
self  — suf f iciency  in  rye. 
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FINLAND:     Area,  production,  and  imports  of  wheat  and  rye 
average  1923-1932,'  annual  1933-39 
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Official  sources,  and  International  institute  of  Agriculture  at  Home, 
a/  Year  beginning  July  1. 

CANADA  HAS  ANOTHER  SMALL  POTATO  CROP 

Potato  production  in  Canada  this  year  was  estimated  at  64,792,000 
"bushels,  a  gain  of  8  percent  over  tho  short  crop  in  1938  but  8  percent 
under  the  1933-1937  average,  according  to  the  October  crop  report  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.    Prom  the  pre-war  average,  1309- 
1913,  of  78  million  bushels  the  Canadian  potato  crop  increased  to  nearly 
134  million  bushels  in  1920,  "but  production  has  since  shown  a  marked  down- 
Ward  trend,  and  the  1933  outturn  was  the  smallest  reported  since  1910. 
Yields  this  year  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
and  Ontario,  which  constitute  the  most  important  potato -producing  areas  of 
Canada,  "ere  considerably  above  those  of  1938,  but  in  the  3  Prairie  Prov- 
inces drought  conditions  experienced  in  midsummer  resulted  in  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  crop  of  western  Canada. 


CANADA:  Production  of  potatoes  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
 and  total,  1933-1939  _____ 
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Manitoba 


:1,000  bushels 

:  3,833 

3,813 

|  4,333 

1,677 
j  4,135 


3,558 


3,190 
3,277 


Saskatchewan 


1.000  bushel; 
3,308 
2,385 
5,882 
2,725 
2,157 


3,397 


5,482 
3,608 


Alberta 


1,000  bushels 


3,093 

3,062 

3,177 

3,027 
4,650 


3.402 


3,478 
2,158 


Canada 


1,000  bushels 

71,242 

30 , 158 

'  64,450 

66,023 
70,912 


70,557 


59,897 
64,792 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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TJhile  the  crop  of  Manitoba  was  slightly  above  that  of  1938,   it  was 
disappointing  "both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  United  States  Consul  George 
Gregg  Fuller  at  Winnipeg  reported.    Potato  "beetles  damaged  the  plants  over 
nearly  all  the  Province.    Because  of  the  small  crop  in  1938,  a  local  short- 
age developed  in  June,  and  prices  advanced  rapidly.    By  August  1,  the 
wholesale  price  of  new  potatoes  was  $1.50  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with 
50  cents  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1938.     Supplies  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  did  not  exceed  domestic  needs,  and  high  freight  rates  prohib- 
ited shipments  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.    About  30  carloads  were 
reported  to  have  been  brought  in  from  the  United  States,  after  which  the 
fall  crop  of  Manitoba  reached  the  market.     These  potatoes  were  unusually 
small  and  green,  however,  and  are  not  expected  to  last  longer  than  the  end  of 
1939,  when  potatoes  from  the  United  States,  principally  from  Minnesota,  are 
expected  to  find  a  market  in  Manitoba. 

United  States  exports  of  potatoes  to  Canada  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  during  recent  years.    Under  the  new  Canadian  Trade  Agreement  the 
former  import  duty  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  was  lowered  to  37.5  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  applied  only  to  United  States  potatoes  entering  Canada  from 
June  16  to  July  31.     So  far  this  year  United  States  exports  have  been  well 
maintained  even  during  the  season  of  restriction  and  from  January  through 
September  totaled  over  3  times  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1938. 


POTATOES:  United  States  exports  to  Canada, 
 by  months.  1933-1939  
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1934 

1935 
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1937  : 

1938 
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Bu  she 1 s 
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Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels- 

Bushels 
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January  

326 

205 

302 

747 

737: 

1,884 

:  5,664 
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207 

875 

1,234 

2,719 

3,318: 

3,803 

.     9 , 458 

March  

1,898 

2,075 

1,952 

4,138 

2,103 

7,185 

14,658 

April  

8,503 

12,624 

5,251 

24,588 

12,522 

22,218 

!  48,059 

May  

34,213 

33,854 

34,724 

51,931 

49,880:  109,790 

!  331,230 

June  

107,959 

132,246 

103,372 

85,852 

157,880;  129,083 

496,688 

July  

10,657 

14,076 

11,942 

16,726 

25,136; 

3,270 

21,736 

August  

127 

724 

1,185 

749 

489i 

424 

22,891 

September  

1,426 

763 

483 

2,357 

115; 

1,896 

11,117 

October  

627 

218 

5,336 

370 

320j 

2,472 

November  

332 

531 

1,003 

1,017 

770: 

"  666 

December  

785 

488 

1,014 

2,381 

1,935; 

2,386 

Total  

167,060 

198,679 

167,798 

193, 575 

255,207  285,083 

a/ 

961,501 

United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/    Nine  months'  total,  which  compares  with  279,558  bushels  in  1933. 
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'    BRAZILIAN  RIGS  K&gggT  IkPRCYES 

The  rice  market  is  Brazil,  which  has  "been  depressed  for  several 
months  because  of  excessive  stocks  and  low  prices,  immediately  improved 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  according  to  a  report  from 
American  Vice  Consul  Francis  C.  Jordan  at  Porto  Alegre .     Strong  optimism 
on  the  part  of  all  interests  connected  with  the  rice  industry  has 
replaced  the  air  of  uncertainty  and  pessimism  which  prevailed  up  until 
the  first  of  September.     While  the  German  market  appears  to  have  been  lost 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  is  felt  that  other  countries  will  make  up 
for  this  loss  by  increasing  their  imports. 

Slice  prices  at  Porto  Alegre  during  the  month  of  September  increased 
from  18  to  64  percent  per  100  pounds,  depending  upon  the  grade.     On  Sep- 
tember 30  Slue  Rose,  1st  quality  "A",  was  quoted  at  $2.55  per  100  pounds 
compared  with  $2.33  in  September  1938.     Paddy  rice  was  quoted  at  $1.60  per 
100  pounds  compared  with  $1.49  a  year  ago. 

The  Rice  Institute  reported  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  it 
to  support  the  market  by  purchases  as  it  had  done  up  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember.    The  large  surplus  stocks  from  last  year's  crop  have  been  entirely 
disposed  of  at  the  present  time.     It  is  predicted  that  if  the  European 
war  is  ^t ill  in  progress  at  the  time  of  planting,  a  much  larger  acreage 
will  be  put  into  cultivation  than  in  previous  yoars. 

The  1939  Brazilian  rice  crop,  which  was  harvested  in  March  and 
April,  was  estimated  by  the  trade  at  about  15  percent  below  the  record 
1938  harvest.    No  official  estimate  has  been  received  of  the  Brazilian 
rice  crop  since  1937  when  production  was  placed  at  61,260,000  bushels. 
There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  production  during  the  past  decade,  how- 
ever, as  the  area  has  increased  from  less  than  1,000,000  acres  in  1927  to 
over  2,500,000  at  the  present  time. 

Argentina  is  the  most  important  foreign  market  for  Brazilian  rice. 
Exports  from  Brazil  during  the  months  April  to  September  this  year  were 
about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1938.     Shipments,  how- 
ever, during  the  5-month  period  this  year  were  smaller  to  Argentina  but 
much  larger  to  European  countries,  especially  to  Germany. 

PA  I  LURE  OP  COTTON  CROP  IN  TAB7AI:  REPORTED 

In  1937  the  Government  General  undertook  the  encouragement  of 
cotton  growing  in  Taiwan  on  a  commercial  scale  although  experiments  and 
efforts  in  raising  cotton  have  been  going  on  since  1902  without  the 
achievement  of  any  great  success.     The  Government  has  expended  consider- 
able sums  to  encourage  cotton  production  since  its  intervention  in  this 
field  of  endeavor  but,  according  to  a  report  by  American  Vice  Consul  John 
K.  Emmerson  at  Taihoku,  it  has  long  been  realized  that  Taiwan  is  handicapped 
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by  unfavorable  climate  and  the  presence  of  pernicious  insects.    As  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  and  in  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  farm- 
ers have  "been  urged  to  plant  cotton  in  place  of  their  more  profitable 
sugarcane  and  rice  crops. 

The  1939  cotton  crop  appeared  to  be  a  near  failure  by  the  middle 
of  September;   in  fact,  during  July  heavy  rains  destroyed  many  of  the  cot- 
ton plants.     This  season  makes  the  third  successive  year  of  unsatisfactory 
results  in  cotton  growing  and  it  has  been  predicted  that  this  may  mean  the 
eventual  abandonment  by  Japan  of  the  cotton  production  project  in  Taiwan. 
Furthermore  ,  present  results  will  not  encourage  farmers  to  continue  rais- 
ing cotton. 

It  was  reported  that  cotton  acreage  in  1939  amounted  to  28,754 
acres  with  an  estimated  return  of  7,936,620  pounds  of  uriginned  cotton, 
roughly  5,000  bal-;S  of  478  pounds.    Even  though  Taiwan  fanners  wore  able 
to  produce  approximately  20  times  the  1939  estimated  crop,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  10-year  plan,  this  increased  amount  of  cotton  would  supply  only 
about  2-3  percent  of  Japan's  peace-time  annual  demands.     The  10-year  plan 
called  for  a  1939  production  of  approximately  7,700  bales  from  21,500  acres. 

THE  EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  I  IT  SEPTEMBER 

European  cotton-trade  developments  during  September  and  the  first 
half  of  October,  the  first  6  weeks  of  war,  were  featured  by  widespread  , 
dislocations,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  agricultural  attache 
at  London.     Following  a  virtual  standstill  of  trading  in  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  cotton  and  mill  business  around  the  middle  of  September 
resumed  more  nearly  normal  aspects  in  the  United  Kingdom.     On  the  Continent, 
however,  the  persistence  of  abnormal  conditions  is  extensive. 

With  the  Havre  cotton  exchange  closed  and  a  number  of  regulations 
making  trading  for  ordinary  commercial  channels  difficult,  the  French  cotton 
industry's  business  entered  upon  a  period  of  suspense.    Mill  operations, 
also,  seem  handicapped  by  the  mobilization  of  workers.     In  Germany  and  all 
of  the  territory  of  former  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  civilian 
consumption  of  cotton  goods,  by  ordinance  of  the  German  authorities  or  in 
consequence  of  the  campaign  in  Poland,  has  been  curtailed  to  very  low 
figures,  while  military  requirements  are  only  partly  offsetting  this  reduc- 
tion in  ultimate  offtake.     Raw  cotton  supplies  to  this  territory  have  been 
virtually  cut  off,  and  available  stocks  could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
support  normal  mill  activity. 

United  Kingdom 

To  the  relief  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  the  initial  wartime 
difficulties  encountered  at  the  beginning  of  September  soon  gave  way  to 
more  nearly  normal  trading  circumstances,  which  permitted  the  resumption 
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of  business.    Following  about  a.  week's  period  Qf  virtual  standstill, 
trading  in  raw  cotton,  yarns,  and  piece  goods  was  resumed  in  substantial 
proportion  and  continued  fairly  active  into  the  first  half  of  October. 
The  industry,  both  spinning  and  weaving,  is  reported  to  be  well  occupied  at 
nearly  90  percent  of  normal  -  thus  showing  further  increase  in  activity 
from  the  enhanced  midyear  levels.    Official  mid-September  returns,  however, 
indicate-  a  slight  increase  in  cotton  industry  unemployment  of  5,200  persons 
compared  with  the  middle  of  August. 

The  basic  condition  that   permitted  the  return  to  active  trading  in 
September  was  the  imporvement  in  the  Liverpool  raw  supply  situation. 
Arrivals  of  raw  cotton  -  figures  for  which  are  no  longer  available  -  are 
judged  to  have  been  substantial,  and  a  good  deal  of  Southern  hedging  pro- 
vided contracts  for  hedges  against  forward  soles  of  yarn;     Haw-cotton  prices 
at  Liverpool,  both  spot  and  futures,  as  a  result,  eased  considerably.  T.7hile 
the  fixing  of  limits  to  price  fluctuations  for  futures,  rigidly  based  on 
September  4  quotations,  at  first  had  operated  to  establish  maximum  prices, 
limits  of  25  penny  points  up  or  down  were  based  on  the  respective  previous 
closing  Quotations  as  from  September  11. 

This  measure,  in  combination  with  a  supply  situation  that  had  in- 
proved  in  the  meantime,  restored  the  market  to  a  more  nearly  normal  condi- 
tion, and  nominal  quotations  soon  disappeared,  since  daily  price  fluctua- 
tions did  not  reach  the  limits  allowed.    As  fron  October  10,  the  fluctua- 
tion limits  have  been  widened  to  50  points  or:  the  previous  close.     On  Octo- 
ber 12.  spot  quotations  stood  at  6.29d.  per  pound  compared  with  7.28d. , 
the  high  point  on  September  11,  but  5.25d.  on  August  23.    March  futures  re- 
ceded to  5.53d.  on  October  12,  from  a  high  point  of  S.lOd.  on  September  12, 
but  were  still  considerably  above  the  level  of  4.41&.  quoted  on  August  23. 
Compared  to  August  23,  a  rise  of  about  15  percent  out  of  a  total  increase 
of  from  20  to  25  percent  is  accounted  for  by  the  sterling  exchange  deprecia- 
tion, and  from  1  to  2  percent  by  the  rise  in  New  Y0rk,   so  that  only  from  3 
to  3  percent  of  the  increase  falls  to  factors  such  as  changes  in  war-risk 
insurance  and  freight  rates,  and  other  special  Liverpool  factors  of  demand 
and  supply.     The  net  rise  in  terms  of  a  deflated  price,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  as  relatively  slight. 

Further  factors  facilitating  the  position  were  the  reduction,  in 
early  October,  in  the  North  Atlantic  marine  war-risk-insurance  rate  from  2 
to  1.5  percent,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  availability  of  cotton  cargo 
space.     So  far,  arrivals  of  raw  cotton  seem  to  have  been  rather  plentiful. 
Forwardings  to  spinners  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  also  been  substantial 
during  September.    A  fair  shire  of  this  cotton,  however,  does  not  reflect 
mill  consumption,  but  rather  shipment  for  storage  up-country  and  in  mills  - 
a  diversion  of  stocks  from  the  ports  in  accordance  with  Government  instruc- 
tions.   Forwardings  from  September  1  to  October  5,  1939,  were  295,000  running 
bales,  compared  with  only  203,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938. 
American  cotton,  with  120,000  bales  in  the  1939  period,  compared  with  only 
102,000  bales  for  1938. 
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France 

Cotton-mill  operations  and  ordinary  mill  "business  in  France  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  judged  from  the  meager  information  available  at  the 
present  time,  seem  to  have  suffered  from  a  combination  of  impediments  to 
normal  activity.     The  Havre  market  has  been  closed  since  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  and,   though  spinners  and  manufacturers  were  able  to  consult 
price  trends  in  the  United  States  and  Liverpool  for  an  indication  of  the 
movement  of  raw—material  values,  a  precise  evaluation  of  raw-cotton  costs 
in  France  was  rendered  extremely  difficult:-.     The  increase  in  freight  rates, 
war-risk  insurance,  and  exchange  depreciation  combined  to  obscure  the  cost 
position,  and  the  raw-cotton  situation  was  further  influenced  by  the 
scarcity  of  raw-cotton  stocks  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  season. 
This  scarcity,  unlike  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  not  been 
significantly  alleviated  by  arrivals  since  September  1,     In  fact,  United 
States  exports  of  American  cotton  to  French  ports  in  the  5  or  6  weeks 
ended  September  28  were  somewhat  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  season  and  considerably  less  than  2  years  ago. 

Official  decree  regulations  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  priority 
supplies  for  the  fighting  services  and  other  essential  war  requirements 
seem  to  have  significantly  interfered  with  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  for 
civilian  consumption  and  export  purposes,   even  though,   theoretically  at 
least,   everything  is  to  be  done  to  promote  and  maintain  exports.  These 
initial  difficulties  in  an  economy  which  attempts  transition  from  a  rela- 
tively free  into  a  considerably  controlled  status  are  expected  to  be  over- 
come in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile  a  decree  law  prohibiting  price  increases  over  and  above 
the  level        obtaining  on  September  1,  1939,  has  also  placed  some  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  civilian  business  activity.     For,  even  though  price  increases 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  imported  raw  material  ere  to 
be  tolerated,   the  exact  implications  of  this  legislation,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  existing  stocks  or  forward  commitments  for  the  raw  material, 
are  not  entirely  clear.     In  the  circumstances,  private  business,  other  than 
for  Government  orders,  was  extremely  restricted,  -  a  considerable  demand 
meeting  with  reluctance  or  inability  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  to  sell. 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  some  absorption  of  qualified 
textile  labor  into  the  fighting  services,  which  necessitated  some  reduction 
in  mill  operations  in  places.     An  extension  of  weekly  working  hours  from 
40  to  45  per  week,  without  any  increase  in  weekly  wages,  is  also  authorized 
by  decree  law,  and  a  further  increase  in  weekly  hours  in  industry  generally 
up  to  60  i  s  allowed.     Only  75  percent  of  the  normal  weekly  wage  per  hour 
for  this  overtime  is  to  go  to  the  worker,  while  25  percent  is  to  be  collected 
into  a  special  fund  for  the  support  of  needy  families  of  workers  called  to 
the  colors. 
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Central  Europe 

To  gauge  the  significance  of  the  previous  relative  importance  of 
the  Central  European  raw-cotton  market  -  the  territory  at  present  under 
German  control  -  it  should  "be  noted  that  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  Austria  on  the  average  over  a  number  of  recent  years  imported  and 
consumed  a  total  of  roughly  2,000,000  bales  per  annum.    About  800,000 
bales,  or  40  percent,  where  American  cotton.     In  a  protracted  war,  most, 
and  perhaps  all,  of  this  consumption  would  be  lost  to  the  traditional 
cotton  exporting  countries,  while  moderate  quantities  for  Central  Euro- 
pean consumption  may  be  provided  by  Russia  -  quantities  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  entered  export  cliannels. 

In  a  total  European  mill  consumption  of,  normallv,  from  7  to  8 
million  bales,  a  decline  by  2  million  "bales  would  be  a  grave  development 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  exporting  countries.     How  severely  it  would 
affect  the  supply  of  cotton-type  textile  goods  to  consumers  in  Central 
Europe  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany,  for  example,  imported 
cotton  and  cotton  waste  accounted  for  perhaps  70  nerccnt  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  cotton-type  textiles  were  produced.     In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  -  where  cell-wool  and  reclaimed  fibers  played 
only  a  minor  role  -  that  share  was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  90 
percent.     If  it  is  further  considered  that  military  and  civil  defense 
requirements  will  rise,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  supply  of  cotton- 
type  textiles  for  civilian  consumption  in  Central  Europe,  in  a  protracted 
war,  must  needs  be  reduced  to  a  desperately  low  level.    Existing  stocks 
of  raw  cotton,  yarn,  and  manufactures  are  small  and  will  provide  little 
alleviation  of  this  condition. 

EGYPTIAN  GOVEEZJMENT  AIDS  COTTON 

A  cable  has  just  been  received  from  the  American  Legation,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  stating  that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  passed  three  decree  laws, 
which  became  effective  October  25.     These  decress  provide  for  the 
following: 

1.  Compulsory  insurance  of  cotton  in  Egypt  against  acts  of  war 
committed- on  Egyptian  territory  and  establishment  of  a  state  insurance 
system  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Government  guarantee  of  bank  losses  on  cotton  loans  to  growers 
on  condition  that  such  loans  cover  85  percent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton 
and  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  3  months, 

3.  To  check  abnormal  drop  in  prices,  the  Government  will  purchase 
cotton  futures  on  the  Alexandria  bourse  at  a  minimum  price  to  be  fixed 

by  the  cabinet. 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN  JAPAN  DECLINES 

Production  of  pure  cotton  yarn  in  Japan  during  September,  amounting 
to  193,940  bales  of  400  pounds,  was  at  the  lowest  level  it  has  "been  for 
any  month  since  July  1930  when  only  177, 238 "hales  were  produced,  according 
to  a  radiogram  received  from  Shanghai  based  on  a  report  from  American  Consul 
Walter  P.  McConaughy  at  Osaka.     This  serious  product  ion  shortage,  entirely 
attributed  to  the  Government  restrictions  on  the,  use  of  electric  power  and 
fuel  supply,  has  been  recognized  by  the  spinners,  but  so  far  steps  taken 
for  relieving  the  situation  have  not  been  successful.     The  small  amount  of 
yarn  spun  in  September  is  not  capable  of  meeting  demands  for  domestic  'con- 
sumption and  for  cloth  for  export.     Obviously  a  further  reduction  in  domes- 
tic consumption  is  looked  for  if  some  means  is  not  found  to  increase  yarn 
output,  and  the  anticipated  reduction  will  necessarily  have  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  Japanese  consumers. 

Cloth  stocks  at  the  end  of  September  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
preceeding  months.    Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  September,  amounting 
to  226,000,000  square  yards  compared  with  223,108,000  yards  in  August, 
exceeded  cloth  production,  therefore  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the 
excess  stocks  on  hand  earlier  in  the  season.     Excessive  stocks  have  now 
practically  been  eliminated;  having  dropped  from  800,000,000  square  yards 
at  the  end  of  June  to  around  350,000,000  yards  by  the  end  of  September. 
Of  the  226,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods  exported,  only  1,500,000  yards 
were  destined  for  yen-bloc  countries. 

Total  exports  from  September  1938  through  August  1939  amounted  to 
2,382,520,000  yards  with  only  about  3.9  percent  going  to  the  yen-bloc 
countries,  compared  with  19.2  percent  for  the  1937-38  season.     The  large 
amounts  of  cloth  exported  during  the  past  3  months  cannot  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year  unless  larger  supplies  of  raw  cotton  and  electric 
power  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  raw  cotton  in  mill  warehouses,  in  cus- 
toms custody  in  Japan,  afloat  bound  for  Japan,  and  contracted  for  delivery 
in  Japan  will  supply  Japanese  cotton  mills  through  February  and  exceeds 
by  10  weeks  the  period  covered  by  export  contracts  for  yarn  and  cloth. 
This  relationship  of  available  supply  and  orders  is  considered  normal  and 
is  solely  the  result  of  heavy  buying  in  September. 

Recently  the  Finance  Ministry  made  unusual'  efforts  to  insure  the 
availability  of  foreign  exchange  for  raw  cotton  imports.     The  payment 
situation  in  the  early  part  of  October  is  said  to  have  improved  percepti- 
bly.    It  is  probable  that  permits  were  expedited  by  the  Finance  Ministry  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  an  accumulation  of  large  cotton  stocks  in  Japan 
in  the  event  the  war  situation  should  warrant  such  measures.     Stocks  at 
the  end  of  September,  amounting  to  332,903  bales  of  478  pounds,  remained 
practically  the  same  as  those  on  hand  August  31. 
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JAPAN:     Raw-cotton  imports,  September  1939,  with  comparisons 

(Bales  of  478  pounds) 


Growth 

September  -  Au/oi  s  t 

September 

1936-37    ;  1937-38 

1936-39 

1937     ;    1938    :  1939  a/ 

United  States 
Indian. .  . 
Egyptian. 
Chinese. . 
Brazilian 
Other. . . . 
Total. 


Bales 


Bales 


1,539,398!    674,687  j  851,493 
1,986,659  656,556:1,048,836 
200,553;      79,470:  150,753 
196,916  ■  335,585  \  65,377 
227,973    183,313:  352,242 
_ 300,417?, 

4,451,916'  2.054,932  2,688,758 


Bales 


Bale s  :    Bales  •  Bales 

1,952  ;  56,608  j  15, 511 

64,710  i  75,851  j  60,761 

610  j  11,865  i  10,483 

1,930  ■  14,444  j  1 

54,345  !  53,024  !  70,495 

3.834  ;  2E»£gJ. 

128,459  215,626  :  179,874 


Based  on  Japanese  trade  sources,     a/  Preliminary. 

Imports  of  cotton  for  September,  of  179,874  bales,  were  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  and  showed  over  20  percent  reduction  compared  with  the 
previous  month's  imports.     Arrivals  of  American  cotton  were  unusually  small, 
amounting  to  only  15,511  bales,  and  were  the  result  of  the  imminence  of  the 
American  export  subsidy  during  June  and  July.    Brazilian  arrivals,  even 
exceeding  Indian  cotton,  were  the  largest  of  airy  growth  imported.     It  is 
said  that  these  arrivals  consisted  of  old-crop  cotton  that  became  available 
in  large  quantities.     This  fact,  coupled  with  a  concentration  of  shipping 
tonnage  from  South  America  arriving  at  Japanese  ports  during  September,  is 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  Brazilian  imports.     It  has 
been  reported  that  during  September  heavy  purchases  were  made  of  American 
cotton  for  Japanese  shipment. 

JAPAN:    Wharf  stocks  of  raw  cotton,   September  30,  1939, 

with  comparisons 
(Bales  of  478  pounds) 


Growth 

September  30 

August  31, 

September  30, 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1939 

Bale  s 

3al  e  s 

Bales 

Bales 

United  States  

167,869 

31, 148 

56,089 

42,267 

Indian.  

264,715 

59,799 

150,189 

125,068 

Egyptian  

8,142 

3,817 

11,969 

8,941 

Chinese  

3,046 

8,576 

2,229 

2,349 

Brazilian  

51,449 

24,286 

68,477 

107,722 

Other  

23,027 

7,173 

.  .43.136 

46 .  556 

Total  r  

518,248 

134,799 

332.089 

332,903 

Estimates  from  trade  sources  in  Japan. 

JAPANESE  COTTON  REVIEW  FOR  1938-39  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939-40 


Conditions  in  the  Japanese  cotton  textile  industry  for  the  year 
just  ended,  August  31,  1939,  were  characterized  by  increased  raw-cotton 
imports,  increased  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  lower  yarn  production, 
and  larger  stocks  at  port  warehouses,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
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Consul  Walter  P.  McConaughy  at  Osaka,     l/  Importation  of  raw  .cotton 
increased  30  percent  over  the  low  .1937-33  figure;  ''the  direct  result 
of  the  Government  policy  of  making  more  foreign  exchange  permits 
available  after  the  reduction  of  the  large  stocks  of  row  cotton  on  hand 
at  the  "beginning  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict.    With  the  loss  of  the  yen- 
bloc  areas  for  exports  of  piece  goods,  Japanese  exporters  were  forced  to 
seek  other  markets  and  their  success  in  this  venture  is  reflected  in  the 
3-percent  gain  "by  volume  in  the  piece-goods  trade.    Yarn  production  did 
not  keep  pace  with  exports,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  "l'ack  of  adequate 
power  supply  caused  by  Government  restrictions  in  the  coirsuErption  of  power 
in  the  textile  industry.     The  industry  was  able  'to  maintain*  1't's  exports 
because  of  adequate  stocks  of  textiles  'on  hand.  ' 

The  Japanese  cotton  textile  industry  anticipates  an  increase  in 
export  trade,  during  the  1939-40  season  because  of  the  European  situation, 
and  it  has  hopes  of  renewing  trade  with  some  of  the  markets  lost  the 
previous  season.    American  raw  cotton  may  benefit  if  the  anticipated 
increase  occurs,  but  much  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  grant  foreign  exchange  for . larger  imports.     It  is  also 
predicted,  that  American  staple  may  be  in  greater  demand  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton,  and  the  probability 
of  receiving  only  very  small  quantities  of  Chinese  cotton.    At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  prospects  of  the  ban  being  lifted  on  consumption  of  pure 
cotton  goods  in  Japan  or  on  exports  to  China  and  Manchuria. 

ISLE  0?  PIlvSS  GRAPEFRUIT  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  2 
months  August  and  September  1939  were  12,000  crates  below  the  movement 
during  the  same  period  last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
Consul  Harold- S.  Tewell  at  Habana.     In  addition  to  the  quantities  shipped 
abroad,  some  20,000  crates  for  which  no  export  market  was  found  were  sold 
in  the  domestic  market  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  crates  of 
undersized  fruit  remain  on  the  trees.      Practically . all . of . the  shipments 
of  Cuban  grapefruit  to  the  United  States  occur  before  October because  the 
low-duty  period  ends  o.n  September  30  and,,  also,  the.  United.  States  crop  begins 
moving  in  volume  during  October.  ..   

Exports  of  grapefruit  during  recent  years  have- been- considerably 
below  those  during  the  1920' s.     The  Isle  of  Pines  during,  the  earlier 
period  was  an  important  exporter  of  grapefruit,'  particularly  to- the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.     The  rapid  expansion  of  grapefruit  produc- 
tion in  this  country  has  curtailed  the  movement  of  Cuban  grapefruit  to 

1/  This  report  has  been  prepared  in  detail  as  a  supplement  to  "Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,"  and  copies  may  be  secured  upon- written  request  to  tnc 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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the  United  States,  while  the  heavy  quantities  of  Palestinian  grapefruit 
available  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  winter  months  has  discouraged 
exports  from  Cuba  to  the  British  Isles. 

ISLE  0?  PIKES:     'Export'.:  of  fresh  grapefruit,  by  principal  countries, 


 August-September ,  1934-1959  

Country  j     1934     j    1935     j     1936     i     1937     I     1938      ■  1939 


:  1,000  :  1,000  ;  1 ,000  :  1,000    ■  1,000  :  1,000 

:  crates  :  crates  :  crates  :  crates  •  crates.  :  crates 

United  States  •  110  :          56  ;  123  ■  "  123  j  56  •  "  56 

United  Kingdom....;  66  j          41  j  64  j  22  j  32  ';  20 

Canada  j  .8  \           4  j  5  j  a/  :  0  j  0 

Others  •  1   j  9_J  7_j  0_J  0_J  0 

Total  :  13.5  '        110  !  199  :  145  ;  88  ■  76 


American  Consulate,  Habana.      a/     Less  fclfan  500  crates. 

UNITED  KIN0DQ1"  FRESH-FRUIT  IMPORT  SITUATION 

So  far,  restriction  on  the  volume  of  fruit  imports  through  a 
licensing  system  has  been  the  only  official  control  that  has  been  placed 
upon  the  fresh-fruit  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  office  of  the  A i or i can  fruit  specialist  at  London.     1/  There 
has  been  no  official  indication  to  date  that  control  over  fresh  fruits 
will  be  extended.     The  general  opinion  among  the  trade  is  that  the  fruit 
auctions  will  continue  to  operate  in  a  more-or-less  normal  fashion. 

Import  licenses  at  the  present  time  are  not  requir ed  for  apples, 
pears,  oranges,  grapefruit,-  lemons,  limes,  arid  "bananas.     S  jit  fruits  from 
Empire  sources  only  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  American 
exporters,  in  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  advised  to  receive 
assurance  that  import  licenses,  where  required,  and  exchange  permits  in 
payment  of  the  goods  have  baen  obtained  or  arranged  for  by  the  receiver. 

The  war  has  introduced  additional  complications  in  the  problem  of 
transporting  fruit  to  Europe.     Ships  destined  to  England  are  now  often 
irregular  in  sailing  and  many  are  arriving  late.     As  a  result  of  the 
protracted  crossing,  some  lots  of  apples  which  were  carried  in  ordinary 
stowage  have  arrived  in  poor  or  worthless  condition.    Even  at  best  it  is 
risky  to  carry  early  varieties  to  Europe  under  ordinary  stowage  -and, 
under  existing  conditions,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
apples  can  withstand  the  punishment  to  which  they  are  now  being  subjected. 

1/ Detailed  comments  on  the  present  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  fruit 
markets  with  respect  to  various  fresh  fruits  are  included,  in  the  original 
report.     Copies  may  be  secured  upon  written  request  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Until  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  reduced  and  the  apples  can  he  given 
speedier  and  more  satisfactory  handling,  it  seems  advisable  that  fruit  be 
shipped  to  Europe  under  refrigeration  when  possible. 

Diversion  of  steamers  has  resulted  in  increased  activity  in 
northern  fruit  markets.     Certain  ports  that  figure  prominently  in  the 
fruit.     As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  British  fruit  markets  has  altered,  as  contrasted  with  the  pre-war 
situation.     During  the  period  just  preceding  and  for  some  time  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  fresh-fruit  trade  was  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill.     Buyers  during  this  period  operated  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  This 
situation  has  not  improved  to  any  marked  extent.    Uncertainty  of  the 
position,  and  particularly  the  difficulty  in  getting  adjusted  to  the  new 
war  conditions,  has  seriously  interferred  with  the  normal  system  of  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  imported  fruits. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  market  for  American  fresh- 
fruit  exports.     Aoples,  the  most  important  item,  are  shioped  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  pears  and  fresh  grapes 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  plums  during  June  and  July.     Although  citrus 
fruits  are  shipped  throughout  the  year,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  to  British 
markets  takes  place  during  the  summer  months  when  competition  is  less  from 
other  sources. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Ottawa  duties  in  1932,  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  apoles  to  British  markets.     Since  that 
date,  however,  Canada  has  replaced  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
competitive  advantage  of  imperial  preference.     Increasing  supplies  from 
Empire  sources,  assisted  by  imperial  preference,  have  been  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  United  States  share  of  United  Kingdom  apple 
imports.     The  United  Kingdom  duty  on  apples  was  reduced  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  in  the  recent  Anglo-American  trade  agreement. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Imports  of  apples,  percentage  of  total  of  principal 

suppliers,  averages  1924  to  1938,  annual  1934  to  1938  


Year 


United  States 


Canada 


Australia 


New  Zealand 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Average 


1934-38 

1934  

1935  

1936,  

1937  

1938  


1924-1928 


1929-1933 


52.7 
38.1 
25.6 
22.1 
31.8 
27.2 
23.9 
22.1 


22.2 
30.1 
39.5 
42.2 
38.2 
34.7 
38.  8 
42.  6 


14.5 
18.2 
24.5 
25.9 
21.1 
29.0 
27.1 
21.2 


2.9 
5.7 

5.8 
7.8 


Compiled  from  Fruit  Supplies,  1938,     Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London. 
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NINE  UHLIOU  FRUIT  TRRFS  IN  URUGUAY 

The  Agronomic  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Uruguay,  in 
the  recent  publication  of  a  census  of  fruit  trees,  estimated  that  there 
were  over  9,000,000  fruit  trees  in  the  country  in  1939,  according  to  a 
report  from  American  Consul  General  Dudley  G.  Dwyre  at  Montevideo. 

Peaches,  oranges,  mandarins,  and  quinces  are  the  most  important 
tree-fruits  in  the  country  so  far  as  tree  numbers  are  concerned,  account- 
ing for- over  75  percent  of  the  total.     Compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
1929  census,  plantings  of  or&nges  and  mandarins  and  of  apples  have 
increased,  while  peaches  end  pears  show  a  decline  for  the  10-y-  ar  period. 


URUGUAY:     Number  of  trees  of  specified  f raits, 
 1929  and  1939  


Kind  of  tree  1929 

1939 

Thousands 

Plum  :  b/ 

Thousands 
:  2,859 
:  a/  2,782 
:                1 ,  603 
:  514 
1  328 
318 

■  305 

Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  Includes  mandarins,     b/  Not  available 

Uruguay  is  an  importer  of  apples  and  pears  and  an  exporter  of 
citrus  f raits.     Citrus  f raits  from  this  country,  however,  do  not  compete 
Sipon  European  markets.    For  the  most  part,  the  citrus  industry  is 
domestic  and  noncommercial  in  character,  and  the  bulk  of  exports  is  con- 
fined to  shipments  to  neighboring  countries. 

URUGUAY:    Production  and  acreage  of  specified  fruits,  1929 

Kind  of  fruit 

Unit 

Production 

Acreage 

Bushel 
Box  - 
Bushel 
Bushel 

Thousands  1 

3 , 743  ; 
•    •     1,527  j 
609  j 
296  | 

Acres 

29,313 
18,696 
2,419 
1,814 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture ,  Rome. 
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BRAZIL  ESTABLISHES  MEASURES  DESIGN  TO  LIMIT  WAR  PROFITS 

With  the  aim  of  regulating  the  production  and  sale  of  specified 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  dr\igs ,  "building  materials,  fuel,  and  other 
commodities  of  prime  necessity,  there  was  recently  established  in  Brazil 
a  Supply  Commission  which  is  to  function  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.    Authority  to  create  this  Commission  was 
granted  "by  the  Presidential  Decree  of  September  16,  1939,  according  to  a 
recent  dispatch  from  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
decree  acknowledges  the  necessity,  under  the  economic  emergency  created 
by  the  European  conflict,  of  maintaining  a  regular  supply  of  commodities 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Brazil  and  emphasizes  the  need  of 
preventing;  unreasonable  increases  in  prices. 

The  decree  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Supply  Commission  composed 
of  eight  members  to  represent  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  Industry, 
Commerce,  Justice,  External  Affairs,  Navy,  and  Government  Council  of  the 
Federal  District.     These  members  are  subject  to  Presidential  appointment. 
The  supply  Commission  is  empowered  to  undertake  any  one  or  all  of  a 
number  of  functions  whenever  this  is  deemed  necessary  to.  carry  cut  the 
purposes  of  the  law.     These  functions  include  the  setting  up  of  trading 
stocks  of  the  specified  commodities,  the  fixing  of  maximum  wholesale  or 
retail  prices  for  them  throughout  the  country,  the  purchase  of  stocks  from 
domestic  or  foreign  sources,  and  the  distribution  at  cost  of  such  merchan- 
dise as  is  purchased. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  matters  coming  under 
its  authority  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  also  is 
empowered  to  issue  new  instructions  as  conditions  warrant  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lav/.     A  sura  of  200  contos  ($12,120)  is  made  available  by  the 
National  Treasury  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  in  connection  with  this 
program . 


HOGS  AND  PORX  PRODUCTS:     Foreign  and  domestic  average  prices 
 100  pounds,  August  1959,  with  comparisons 


per 


Item 


1909-1913 

1925-1929 

;  August 

July 

August 

average 

average 

•  1938 

1939 

1939 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

8.00 

11.04 

7.76 

5.92 

5.52 

1.25 

1.76 

0.96 

0.86 

0.80 

10.89 

15.42 ■ 

8.97 

6.62 

6.43 

12.10  ■ 

15.58 

10.14 

.6.88 

7.05 

15.70 

26.49 

21.16 

19.66 

17.70 

22.18  : 

14.72 

12.14 

11.03 

16.60 

26.08  ■ 

22.04 

20.48 

20.31 

15.67 

23.28  " 

20.73 

18.69 

17.98 

Hogs ,  Chicago,  basis  packers' 
and  shippers'  quotations.... 


Corn,  Chicago ,  No .3  Yellow. . . . 
Lard,  Chicago  

Liverpool  

Cured  pork,  Liverpool  - 

American  short  cut  green  hams 

American  green  bellies  

Danish  V/ilt shire  sides  

Canadia.il  green  sides  
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HOG  AND  PORi:  PRODUCTS;  Indices  of  foreign  supplies  and  demand, 
 Oct ofter- August .  1955-36  to  1938-39  


Country 
and 
item 


;  Unit 


UNITED  KIKGLOM; 

Supplies  - 


CALADA:  ; 
Slaughter  -  ; 

Hogs,  inspected;  1 ,000 '  s 
UNTIED  STATES;  j 
Slaughter  -  ! 

Hogs,  inspected;  do. 
Exports  -  ,: 

Bacon  -              ":  1,000 

United  Kingdom:  pounds 

Germany  '  do. 

Cuba   do. 

Total  J;  do. 

Ham,  shoulders-*- 

United  Kingdom;  do. 

Total  j;  do. 

Lard  -  £ 

United  Kingdom^  do. 

Germany  ,  do. 

Cuba  i  do. 

Netherlands.  . .:  do. 

Total  '  do. 


1909-10 

to 
1913-14 

average 

 ari  


1,558 
29,749 


120,385 
1,371 
7,421 

163,915 

130,54? 
151,831 

157,933 
126,440 
54,883 
33,382, 
430,445 


1924-25 

to 
19.28-29 
average 


Domestic  fresh 

j  1,000 

pork,  London 

:  pounds 

;  49, 475 \ 

73,776: 

69,668 

50,463 

imports  - 

• 

iacon  - 

< 

;  do. 

225,518 

461,397; 

359,814: 

344,224 

351,203 

350,015 

|  do. 

;  43,947 

49,816; 

51,964 

53,271 

48,580 

United  States. 

:  do. 

169,555 

'  97,473! 

1,873: 

1,122 

3,091 

7,803 

i  do. 

38,920 

70,38?; 

837; 

148  ,963 

154, §71 

123,105 

j    do.'  ; 

473,543 

828,757; 

673,898; 

707,966 

708,610 

730,107 

Ham  - 

United  States. 

j     do.  ; 

36,116; 

29 , 642 

43,118 

45,322 

:     do.  ' 

89,072 

117,992' 

71,056! 

69*,  93  8 

72  524 

79,247 

Lard  - 

United  States. 

5  do. 

51,718' 

53,291 

124,055' 

144 , 872 

Total  

j  do. 

198,095 

248,359. 

152,6191 

145,257 

163,740 

164,768 

2,395 
42,700 


60,011 
10,481 
18,355 
129 , 010 

132,1/2 
157,357 

210,059 
172,290 
73,939 
37,210 
664,435 


1935-36 


2,852 
28,619 


1,055 

'23 
1,369 
3,575 

38,025 
43',  161 

57 , 872 
6,405 
22,407 

4o 

92,550 


1936-37 


3 , 692 
32,118 


•  687 
'  '  0 
'  •  750 
2,558 

29 , 024 
33,858 

49 , 865 
1,427 
31,491 

37 

'86,004 


19-^7-38 


3,038 
31,909 


1,432 
133 

651 
6,354 

43,539 
49,724 


1933-39 


2,944 

36,334 


1,953 

297 
708 
9,668 

50,762 
58,483 


120,655' 150,579 
2/345:  747 
43,825!  43,429 
1491       '  251 
188,625  245,141 
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COTTON:     Price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool 
October  27,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Growth 


An  eric an  - 

Middling  

Low  Middling  

Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Pair) 

Giza  7. .......... 

Uppers  

Brazilian  (Pair)  - 

ikOrth. .................. 

Sao  Paulo  

Indian  - 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  

Central  Provinces 

( Superfine )  

Sind  (Pine)  

Peruvian  (Good) 

Tanguis  


1939 


September 


Octobei 


8      j  15 

29 

6 

13 

20 

2? ] 

Cents;  Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cents 

11.88 
10.  44 

11.23 
9.88 

11.27 
9.86 

11.27 
9,85 

10.80 
9.  37 

10.45 
9.22 

10.59 
9.43 

10.61 
9.53 

14.  77 
13.33 

13.76 
12.47 

13.37 
12.89 

12.85 
12.09 

12.66 
12.04 

12.69 
11.94 

12.40 
12.05 

12.58 
11.91 

10  .  53 
11.12 

10. 36 
10.91 

10.56 
10.94 

10.35 
10.  94 

9.88 
10.46 

9.62 
10.20 

9.84 
10.43 

9.95 
10.53 

9.56 

9.20 

9.14 

9.10 

8.79 

8.67 

8.84 

8.95 

10.05 
8.19 

9.65 
8.24 

9.62 
8.71 

9.59 
8.75 

9.27 
8.52 

9.15 

9.33 

9.43 

12.64 

12.50 

12.60 

12.61 

11.97 

Converted  at  current  exchange  rates. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal,   foreign  markets,  annual 
1937-38  and  1938-39,   and  August  l~0ctober  26,   1938  and  1939  a/ 
  (Punning  bales)  


Year  ended  July  31     ,  August  l-Octobcr  26 


Country  to 
which  exported 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1938 

1939 

1,000  bales 

1,000  balecT 

1,000  bales 

1,000  bales 

1,630 
3,049 

478 
1,791 

135 

620 

576 
746 

Other  countries  

Total.  

4,679 
729 
542 

2,269 
905 
394 

755 
230 
91 

1,322 
155 
135 

5,950 
278 

3,568 

206 

1,076 
51 

1,612 

96 

Total,   excluding  lifters. 

5,672 

3,362 

1,025 

1,516 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton 
Exchang  e . 

aJ  Includes  lintcrs. 
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BUTTER:     Price  per  pound  in  Now  York,   San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal,  and  London,  October  26,  1939,  with  comparisons 


Market  and  description 

uctoDor  (Z  t , 
19  38 

ucxo  uor  Jiy ^ 
1939 

UC  oO  OCT    ioO  , 

1939 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

26.2 
28.5 
a/    24. 6 
23.5 
29.1 

29.2 
32.0 
b/  24.6 

,  £/ 

d/  27.2 

28.8 
32.0 

b/  24.3 
c/ 

d/  27.2 

Copenhagen,  official  quotation. 

Foreign  prices  converted  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Quotation  as  of  October  15. 

b/  Quotation  of  following  day  converted  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
c/  Not  available. 

d/  Maximum  price  on  all  "butter  importer  to  wholesaler  fixed  'By 
Government;  variations  due  to  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates. 


PORK  PRODUCTS:    Price  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool, 
October  27,  1939,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Market  and  i  tern 


First  quality  - 

.American  green  "bellies  

Danish  Wiltshire  sides  

Canadian  green  sides  

■American  short  cut  green  hams. 
•American  refined  lard  


Week  ended 


October  28, 
1938 


Dollars 

15.53 
20.21 
18.19 
20.95 
10.14 


Octooer  20, 
1939  b/ 


Dollars 

12.84 
19.62 
17.84 
19.62 
7.58 


October  27, 
1939  c/ 


Dollars 

12.88 
19.68 
17.89 
21.47 
7.60 


Quotations  are  on  the  "basis  of  sales  from  importer  to  wholesaler, 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange, 
b/  At  fixed  price  of  October  16. 
cj  At  fixed  price  of  October  23. 
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REVIEW  OF  JAPANESE  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  1958-39  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  1939-40  V 
Summary 

Conditions  in  the  Japanese  cotton- textile  industry  for  the  year 
just  ended,  August  31,  1939,  were  characterized  "by  increased  raw-cotton 
imports,  increased  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  lower  yarn  production, 
and  larger  stocks  at  port  warehouses.     Importation  of  raw  cotton  in- 
creased 30  percent  over  the  low  1937-38  figure  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Government  policy  of  making  more  foreign- exchange  permits  available  after 
the  reduction  of  the  large  stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict.    With  the  loss  of  the  yen- "bloc  areas  for 
exports  of  piece  goods,  Japanese  exporters  were  forced  to  saek  other  mar- 
kets and  their  success  in  this  venture  is  reflected  in  the  3-percent  gain 
by  volume  in  the  piece-goods  trade.    Yarn  production  did  not  keep  pace 
with  exports.     This  situation  was  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
power  supply  caused  by  Government  restriction  on  the  consumption  of  power 
in  the  textile  industry.     The  industry  was  able  to  maintain  its  exports 
"because  of  the  stocks  of  textiles  on  hand. 

Impor t  s 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  for  the  1938-39  marketing  year, 
Sept  ember- August ,  amounted  to  2,688,758  bales  of  478  pounds,  an  increase 
of  30.8  percent  over  the  low  imports  of  the  preceding  season  and  slightly 
higher  than  earlier  forecasts*     The  small  volume  of  imports  in  the  pre- 
vious season  was  the  result  of  the  Government  policy  to  conserve  its  avail 
able  foreign  exchange  as  much  as  possible  for  other  purposes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fairly  large  stocks  of  cotton  held  within  the  country 
were  much  reduced.     In  the  resumption  of  more  normal  importing  in  1938-39, 
Indian  cotton  was  the  chief  gainer,  but  American  arrivals  shared  only 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase,  showing  a.  slight  percentage 
decrease  in  1938-39  compared  with  imports  of  American  cotton  in  1937-38. 

Arrivals  of  Brazilian  cotton  for  the  past  year  accounted  for  over 
13  percent  of  the  total,  the  largest  recorded  imports  from  Brazil.  Impor- 
tance of  Brazilian  cotton  has  increased  steadily  since  1933-34,  when  such 
imports  wore  negligible.    Recorded  imports  from  China  showed  a  drop  of 
almost  14  percent  compared  with  the  1  irge  takings  of  Chinese  cotton  that 
took  place  the  preceding  year.     Other  evidence,  however,  indicates  that 
some  Chinese  cotton  reached  Japan  and  was  unrecorded.     The  trend,  there- 
fore, toward  increased  availability  of  Chinese  cotton  was  reversed,  thus 
causing  disappointment  in  the  textile  industry.     Egyptian  cotton  made  up 
about  S  percent  of  the  total  arrivals  into  Japan  and  were  almost  double 
the  small  arrivals  of  the  previous  year. 

1/  Based  largely  on  a  report  submitted  by  Walter  P.  IlcConaughy,  American 
consul,  Osaka,  Japan. 
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Arrivals  of  raw  cotton  from  sources  within  the  Japanese  Empire 
were  negligible  and  were  a  disappointment  to  the  trade.     Chosen  cotton 
accounted  for  about  20,000  bales,  the  smallest  imports  in  recent  years, 
while  cotton  from  Taiwan  and  :??nchuria  had  no  commercial  significance, 
totaling  only  a  few  bales. 


Under  the  control  system,  which  '•rent  into  effect  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  past  cotton  year,  ther*,-  was  less  Government  regulation 
of  purchases  of  raw  cotton.     For  sign- exchange  permits  for  payment  or"  raw 
cottor.  were  grouted  late  in  most  cases,  bat  merchants  generally  purchased 
whore  they  pleased.    Hence,  normal  commercial  factors,  such  as  price, 
quality,  and  availability,  came  into  play  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
preceding  year. 

JAPAT:     Raw  cotton  import?.  September  1938-August  1939,  with  comparisons 
 (Laics  of  478  pounds) 


Growth  : 

1933-34  ; 

1934-35  j 

1335-35  ; 

1935-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Bal e  s  : 

Bales  . 

Bales  ! 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

United  Stat°s| 

1,935,245': 

1,575,242; 

1,516,410: 

1,539,398 

674,587 

851,433 

Indian  : 

1,282,939; 

1,370,710; 

1, 561, 347 : 

1,985,659 

656,556 

1,048,836 

Egyptian  '. 

112,339: 

162,157; 

112,659: 

73,470 

150,753 

Chinese  : 

127, 403 : 

53,330; 

135,072: 

136,916 

335,585 

65,377 

Brazil i an ... . 

773 

7,380 

68,598; 

227,973 

133,313 

352,242 

Others  

150,742 

133,039 

294 , 649 • 

300,417 

125,321 

220,057 

Total  

3,609,442 

3 , 302 , 8  53 

3,788,745! 

4,451 ,915 

2,054,932 

2,683,758 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

P  er  c  en  t 

United  States 

53.6 

47.7 

■  40.0 

34.5 

32.8 

31.7' 

Indi  an  

1          35. 5 

i  41.5 

:  43.8 

44.6 

32.0 

39.0 

Egyptian  

:  3.1 

•  4.9 

;  3.0 

4.5 

j  3.9 

5.6 

Chinese  

:  3.5 

:  1.6 

:  3.6 

4.4 

:  15.3 

2.4 

Brazil ian. . . . 

i  ay 

i  0.2 

:  1.8 

5.1 

:  8.9 

'  13.1 

Others  

:  4.2 

:  4.1 

:  7.8 

6.8 

:  6.1 

8.2 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Based  on  Japanese  trade  sources. 
Ba'"r-  cotton  pr  i  c  e  s 


a/     Less  than  .05  percent. 


During  the  year,  the  difference  between  the  price'  of  Indian  Akola- 
Eine  and  American  Strict  Middling  7/8"  cotton  at  Osaka  showed  a  spread  of 
Iron  29.2  percent  to  33.3  nor cent,  or  an  average  for  the  11  months 
(September- July)  of  31.2  percent.     In  general ,  this  difference  in  price  of 
the  two  cottons  became  greater  as  the  season  advanced'  so  that  merchants 
bought  the  cheaper  Indian  cotton  in  preference  to  American-.  Immediately 
after  the  American  expert  subsidy  became  effective,  the  price'  of  American 
cotton  at  Osaka  drooped  and  this  reduced  the  spread  between  these  two  cot- 
tons so  that  the  price  of  Indian  Akola  was  only  25.1  percent  lower  than 
American  Strict  Middling. 
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At  the  end  of  August  the  sudden  decline  in  the  value  of  Japanese 
currency  caused  a  substantial  loss  to  Japanese  merchants  who  held  American, 
cotton  for  ,fhich  they  had  not  yet  paid.     Even  when  the  higher  price  of 
American  currency  relative  to  the  yen  is  considered,  and  also  the  fact  thM 
prices  will  mean  less  if  inflation  spreads,  it  is  expected,  on  account  of 
the  subsidy,  that  there  will  "be  some  increased  use  of  American  cotton  at 
the  expense  chiefly  of  Brazilian  and  African  cotton.     If  credit  tarms 
granted  "by  American  shippers  bjcome  less  literal  there  might  he  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  anticipated  increased  sales  of  American  cotton  to 
Japanese  merchants. 

Stocks 

Cotton  stocks  in  port  warehouses,  amounting  to  332,089  hales  on 
August  31,  the  end  of  the  Japanese  cotton  year,  were  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  they  rrcre  on  August  31,  1S38,  out  only  about  one-half  as  large 
as  the  huge  stocks  that  were  on  hand  2  years  ago  when  hostilities  broke  out 
in  Chins,. 


Stocks  of  American  cotton  are  still  very  low  and  it  is  reported 
would  be  even  lower  if  mills  had  been  able  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  permi 
more  promptly'.     This  would  have  enabled  the  mills  to  move  more  'An'erican  cot 
ton  from  the  customs  warehouses  to  their  oir'n. 

.  Since  figures  regarding  stocks  of  cotton  at  the  mills  are  not  for 
dissemination,  it  has  been  calculated,  on  the  basis  of  mill  purchases  and 
actual  consumption  figures,  that  mill  stocks  ha.ve  been  increased  by  about 
50,000  bales,  making  a  total  on  hand  of  approximately  300,000  bales.  Of 
this  amount  it  is  believed  that  American  accounts  for  ahout  115,000  to 
120,000  bales. 


JAPAN:  V.liarf  stocks  of  raw  cotton,  August  31,  1939,  with  comparisons 
  (Bales  of  478  pounds)   


Growth 


August  31 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bal  e  s 

Bal  e  s 

American  

110,510 

133,838 

248,720 

36,431 

56,089 

Indian  

241,712 

324,022 

353,229 

42,052 

150,189 

Brazilian  

a/ 

25,872 

36,398 

21 ,843 

68,477 

Chinese  

B.I 

.  7,728 

5 , 343 

11,488 

2,229 

African  

ii 

11,492 

6,144 ■ 

2,749 

20,166 

Egyptian  

ll 

7,306 

11,530 

3,224 

11,969 

Other  s  .•  

31 , 328 

25,975 

21 , 231 

5,626 

22 { 970 

Total  

383,550 

536,234 

683,595 

123,413 

332,089 

Estimates  from  trade  sources. 

i/     Included  in  "other  growths"  -  not  separately  reported. 
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Yarn  production 


Production  of  pure  cotton  yarn  in  1938-39  declined  to  2,531,702 
bales  of  400  pounds,  a  reduction  of  about  14  percent  from  the  amount  pro- 
duced for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1938.    Weight  of  staple  fiber  in  the 
mixed  yarns  amounted  to  about  46,000  bales;  therefore,  this  small  figure 
sho,:s  that  the  demand  for  yarns  going  into  goods  for  domestic  consumption 
was  much  lower.     Since  exports  of  cloth  increased  3  percent,  the  decline  in 
production  is  wholly  attributed  to  the  small er  domestic  consumption. 

Installed  spindles  were  decreased  by  one  million  and  it  is  believed 
that  about  one-half  of  these  spindles  were  transferred  to  China  for  instal- 
lation in  Japanese- owned  mills  or  for  new  mills  that  the  Japanese  are 
establishing  in  China.     There  are  now  in  Japan  at  least  3  million  idle 
spindles,  because,  of  the  11  million  installed  spindles,  only  8  million 
have  been  active.     Until  textile  exports  materially  increase,  or  restric- 
tions on  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  goods  are  remover1,  the  8  million 
spindles  will  apparently  be  able  to  produce  a  sufficient  volume  of  yarn.  The 
Japanese  spinning  industry  has  for  several  years  been  enforcing  a  spindle 
pur t ailment  rate  of  from  20  to  40  percent  of  the  installed  spindles. 
During  the  past  season  the  curtailment  rate  has  been  irregular  but  has 
apparently  averaged  about  40  percent. 


JAPAN:  Production  of  cotton  yarn,  1938-39,  with  comparisons 
  (Bales  of  400  pounds)  


Year  ended 
August  31 


Average 

1929-30  to  1933-34. 
Annual 

1934-  35. . . 

1935-  36. . . 

1936-  57. . . 

1937-  88. . . 
1935-3?  V 


Compiled  from  Monthly  I 
and  from  consular  re 


Pure  cotton 
yarn 


Bales 

2,846,585.9 

3,626,285.5 
3 , 546 , 508 . 5 
3,908 ,133.5 
3,001 ,829.5 
2,581,702.5 


Mixed  yarn 
(Cotton  .and 
staple  fiber) 


a/ 


Bales 


a/  b/ 422, 007. 5 
"  113,785.5 


'/eight  of  pure 
cotton  yarn 
produced, 
including  that 
contained  in 

mixtures  

Bales 


3,186,114.1 
2,649,063.2 


Reports  of  the  Japan  Cotton  Spinners  Association 
jorts.     a/'  Beginning  December  1937.     b/  Preliminary 


Mill  Consumption 


Mill  consumption  for  the  1938-39  fiscal 'year  (July-June)  of 
2,517,000  bales  of  cotton  weighing  478  pounds  net  was  lower  than  for  the 
preceding  year  and  the  lowest  since  the  1931-32  consumption  of  2,653,000 
bales.     The  amount  of  American  cotton  consumed,  however,  in  1936-39 
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(908,000  bales)  was  a* out  one-half  the  1931-32  consumption  (1,622,000 
bales).     It  is  believed  that  75  percent  of  this  cotton  being  consumed  by 
the  Japanese  mills  is  for  their  expert  trade.     Since  only  25  percent 
apparently  goes  into  5  am  and  cloth  for  domestic  consumption,  it  is  felt 
that  the  figures  indicate  a  measure  of  the  success  cf  the  Japanese  re- 
placement of  cotton  for  domestic  use  with  staple  fiber.     It  is  reported, 
however,  that  the  country  is  not  replacing  its  domestic  supply  of  textile 
fabrics  as  fast  as  the  supply  is  being  consumed  and  also  that  the  staple 
fiber  industry  is  not  yet  replacing  completely  the  45  percent  of  the  total 
imports  that  formerly  were  consumed  within  Japan. 


JAPM:     Semiannual  mill  consumption  of  important  growths  of  raw  cotton, 
January- June  1939,  with  comparisons 
 (Bales  of  478  pounds)  


Term 

American 

Indian 

Erazilian 

Egypt  ain 

Chinese 

Other 
growths 

Total 

1,000  , 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bal  es 

bales 

bales 

bal  e  s 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1933 

Jan  .-June 

905 

453 

a/ 

43 

2 

35 

1,449 

July-Dec . 

915 

502 

a/ 

42 

14 

47 

1,520 

1934 

Jan  .-June 

934 

514 

5' 

46 

23 

74 

1,591 

July-Dec . 

859 

759 

65 

1 

62 

1,751 

1935 

Jan  .-June 

881 

727 

b/ 

76 

b/ 

83 

1,757 

July-Dec. 

874 

681 

1 

56 

9 

27 

1,698 

1935 

Jan  .-June 

801 

701 

5 

66 

:  36 

130 

1,739 

July-Dec. 

641 

812 

99 

65 

8 

142 

1,767 

1937 

Jan  .-June 

782 

840 

38 

102 

;  42 

136  . 

1,940 

July-Dec . 

679 

857 

164 

81 

:  28 

113  . 

1,922 

1938 

J  an .-June 

593 

540 

56 

DO 

176 

73  j 

1 ,504 

July-Dec . 

405 

420 

182 

59 

123 

45  I 

1,234 

1939 

Jan .-June 

503 

442 

112 

71 

52 

93  ' 

1,263 

Compiled  from  Japanese  trade  sources. 

a/  Not  shown  separately,     b/  Less  than  500. 


Cloth  exports 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictive  measures  enforced  by  the  Japanese 
Government  upon  cloth  exports  to  China  and  Manchuria,  an    important  market 
for  Japanese  piece  goods  was  almost  completely  eliminated.     The  main  object 
of  these  restrictions  on  exports  to  yen-bloc  areas  was  to  conserve  Japanese 
foreign  exchange.     Despite  the  loss  of  this  normally  large  market,  the 
volume  of  Japanese  piece-goods  exports  increased  to  2,382,520,000  square 
yards,  or  more  than  60  million  square  yards  over  the  quantity  exported  the 
previous  season.     Such  an  increase,  with  the  odds  weighing  heavily  against 
it,  is  attributed  to  the  resourcefulness  and  perseverance  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  Japanese  cotton  industry.     In  order  to  achieve  the  large  volume  of 
cloth  exports,  profits  were  sacrificed  that  would  normally  be  obtained  in 
the  export  trade.     It  has  been  reported  that  numorous  transactions  were 
made  below  cost  and  that  the  average  price  of  grey  goods  for  the  year  was 
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almost  20  percent  lower  than  the  average  price  of  a  year  ago.     Some  of  the 
decline  in  cheaper  prices  of  cloth  is  attributed  to  the  lower  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  especially  Indian  cotton,  but  this  did  not  offset  the  much 
greater  decline  in  cloth  prices  when  compared  with  the  raw-cotton  prices. 
The  decline  in  value  of  total  cloth  exports  for  the  cotton  year  was  over 
20  percent  compared  with  last  year's  exports  and  also  compares  with  the 
3-percent  increase  in  quantity  over  last  year's  exports  of  cotton  cloth. 


No  export  subsidies  are  being  paid  on  piece-goods  exports  so  far  as 
is  known.    Nevertheless,  in  some  instances  exporters  are  assisted  by  an 
export  indemnification  law  when  exporting  to  certain  areas.     This  law  in- 
sures the  exporters  a.gainst  80  percent  of  any  credit  loss  they  may  incur. 
The  Netherlands  Indies  during  the  1938-39  season  liberalized  its  quota  for 
Japanese  cloth,  and  this  fact  partially  accounts  for  the  heavily  increased 
shipments  to  these  islands  by  Japanese  exporters. 

JAPAN:     Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  September  1938-July  1939, 


Country  ; 

S  ep  t em  b e  r-  Angus  t 

Sept  ember- July 

1933-34- 

_L  co'-t—  CO  ■ 

iJOO- oD 

1937-38 

1 0 0  <  —  00 

J.  JOJ-  O  ZJ 

Mil  1  i  r>"  i 

mi 1 1 j. on  . 

iVii M. j. ion  « 

Ml  "1  1  -i  An 

ffiiix  j.  ion 

Mi  1  15  on 

-111  t  ^  vi  • 
UlillU  a, 

;/t  1  1  t  riTi 

Qnn or p ' 

D  U  LLCXX  C 

s  quar  e . 

s  quar  e 

s  qua.r  e 

squai  e 

b  q  j.d.1  c 

Manohukn  P,nd 

v  z\  t  r\  ci 

\t  o  T1  r\  c 
-11  U-  b  , 

T7*  Q  T"*  C* 

J  ctl  U-  to 

yards 

208 .0. 

249.7' 

299.1 

325.9 

315.3 

314.9 

18.2 

China  and  Hongkong; 

104.7; 

116.5' 

99.7 

123.5 

131.0 

130.3 

66.4 

364.0' 

500.8 

526.2 

309.6 

436.3 

398.0 

465.2 

Philippine  Islands' 

66.9 

93.5 

48.2 

55.1 

39.7 

38.0 

29.1 

Netherlands  Indies 

485.9 

384.7 

336.4 

483.1 

210.0 

191.1 

297.8 

United  States  and 

11.0 

49.0 

62.1 

162.6 

27.1 

26.6 

36.6 

Egypt  end  African 

continent 

256.8 

375.9 

401.6 

329.9 

327.0 

301.1 

354.2 

911.2 

938.3 

883.8 

815.9 

832.7 

778.0 

891.9 

2,408.5 

2,708.4 

2,657.1 

2,605.6 

2,319.1 

2,178.0 

2,159.4 

Mancnuko  and 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

8.6 

9.3 

11.3 

12.5 

13.6 

14.5 

:  0.8 

China  and  Hongkong 

4.3 

4.3 

3.7 

4.7 

5.6 

6.0 

:  3.1 

i  15.1 

18.5 

19.8 

11.9 

18.8 

18.3 

j  21.5 

Philippine  Islands 

:  2.8 

3.5 

1.8 

2.1 

1.7 

1.7 

:  1.4 

Netherlands  Indies 

j       20 . 2 

14.2 

12.7 

18.5 

:  9.1 

8.8 

;  13.8 

United  States  and. 

•  0.5 

1.6 

;  2.3 

6.3 

it  ..  1'2 

1.2 

1.7 

Egypt  and  African 

:  10.7 

;    i3. s 

!  15.1 

12.7 

14.1 

13.8 

j  16.4 

i  37.8 

:  34.6 

33.3 

31.3 

35.9 

35.7 

:  41.3 

Total.  .  '. 

:  100.0 

100.0 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources, 

a/  For  a  more  detailed  list  of  countries  to  wiich  Japan  exports  cotton 
piece  good?,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  3,  1939. 
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Tore  than  50  percent  of  the  total  Japanese  cotton-piece-goods  pro- 
duction is  woven  by  large  mills  connected  with  the' Japan  Cotton  Spinners" 
Association,  and,  under  the  present  link  system,  there  is  hardly  any 
place  for  small  companies  weaving  or  commission  or  on  their  own  account. . 
This  condition  gives  rise  to  the  continual  absorption  of  small  mills  by 
large  ones,  a  condition  that  started  earlier,  and  also  the  complete  pro- 
cessing and  sale  of  cotton  by  these  combined  mills  in  ever  increasing 
number's.    Mills  that  were  formerly  spinning  mills  now  weave  cloth  and 
export  their  own  product.    Quite  a  few  mills  have'  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  staple  fiber  and- to  heavy  industrial  production  because  of  the 
restrictions  in  force  in  the  cotton  industry. 

A  considerable  loss  of  experienced  workers  has  occurred  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  offered  by  better- 
paying  industries.     Such  loss  naturally  decreases  mill  efficiency  and 
increases  waste. 

Complete  advantage  of  the  present  opportunities  .for  expansion  in 
cotton  exports  cannot  be -taken  if  the  Government  does  not  make  available, 
to  the  textile  industry  a  larger • supply  of  power;    Drought  af  f  Doting  the 
amount  of  hydro-electric  power  available,  poor  quality  of  Odal  for  steam  . 
plants,  increased  use  of  coal  for  heavy  industries,  and.  lack. of  vessels  to 
transport  the  coal,  are  among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry's  lac!:  of  power,  -which  greatly  handicaps  the  amount  of  yarn 
and  piece-goods  production  that  is  necessary  in  order  to*  maintain  its 
export  trade. 


lie- 


Con  trol  measures 


i  • 

of 

pre 
Icr 


Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict,  stringent 
regulations  were  made  by  the  Government  to  control  imports  and  'foreign 
exchange,  with  the  Japanese  Cotton  Control  Committee  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  import  permits  and  also  cotton  stocks.     The-s'e'  measures  worked 
considerable  hardship,  so  further  steps  were  taken  to  limit  imports  of  raw 
cotton  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  exports  of  piece  goods.     These  regula- 
tions and  others  enacted  during  1937-38  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily; 
therefore,  on  July  1,  1936,  sweeping  revisions  of  the  Cotton  'Control  plan 
became  effective.     The  chief  ob.iect  of  this  plan  was  to  link  raw-cotton 
imports  to  exports  of  piece  goods  in  order  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  tex-..,, 
tiles  v/ould  be  sold  abroad  to  pay  for  raw-cctton  Imports.'    The'  policy  of 
restricting  sales  to  yen-bloc  areas  and  prohibiting  the  'sal'e  of  unmixed        | .. 
cotton  yarn  for  domestic  consumption  continued.     In  general,  the  revised 
Government-control  system  has  worked  smoothly. 


Export  sales  were  stimulated,  and  such  efforts  wore  usually  sue-  L 
cessful  regarding  volume,  but  export  prices  were  sometimes  below  cost.    No  L 
effective  scheme  was  devised  to  maintain  these  prices  at  a  profitable  levels 
and  it  was  therefore  apparent  that  the  Government  placed  volume  above  value  j  ,. 
in  the  importance  of  Japanese  cloth  exports. 

I  1 
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In  January  1939  a  Textile  Distributing  Council  was  formed  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Government 1  s  "basic  control  system.    This  council  was 
empowered  tc  set  quotas  for  mills  that  produced  cotton  yarn,  staple  fiber, 
staple-fiber  yarn,  and  rayon  and  wool  yarn.     It  also  sot  domestic  consump- 
tion quota.s  for  these  items.     The  council  has  ooerated  smoothly,  and  it 
has  been  reported  that  few  complaints  have  "been  received  from  the  textile 
industry.    Production  quotas  assigned  to  the  mills  show  a  wide  variation, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  quotas  were  determined  on  a  rational  basis. 
Under  the  Yarn  Distribution  Control  ordinance,  which  became  effective  during 
the  same  month  that  the  Textile  Distribution  Council  was  formed,  all  sales 
of  cotton  yarn  were  placed  on  a  ticket  system  to  eliminate  illegal 
transactions . 

Price  control  of  cotton  yarn  for  export  was  abolished  on  January  9, 
1939,  in  order  to  enable  exporters  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  from  their  sales.    Price  of  cotton  yarn  for  authorized  domestic 
use,  however,  remained  under  control  in  accordance  with  the  earlier 
ordinance  of  Hay  22,  1938. 

The  organization  of  a  Cotton  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods  Export  Promotion 
Guild  occurred  in  April.    Hills  engaged  in  export  trade  are  compulsory 
members  of  the  guild.     The  main  purpose  of  the  guild,  is  to  regulate  "oroduc- 
:tion  of  cloth  and  check  the  tendency  of  over-production  of  grey  cloth.  This 
tendency  has  been  due  to  the  restrictions  under  the  link  system,  which 
require  that  goods  must  be  exported  before  permits  will  be  granted  for  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton.     It  is  natural  for  the  manufacturer  to  try  to  dispose 
of  his  goods  as  soon  as  possible;   therefore,  the  production  of  grey  goods 
predominated.     The  guild  withholds  ra^-cotton  import  permits  from  its.  mcm- 
:bers  if  they  export  excessive  amounts  of  grey  cloth. 

A  further  function  of  the  guild  appears  to  be  the  supporting  of 
prices.     Goods  .are  purchased  by  the  guild  when  such  cotton  goods  are  offered 
for  export  under  cost.     It  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  and  sell  export 
cotton  goods  on  its  own  account. 

Outlook  for  1939-40 

Because  of  the  European  situation,  the  Japanese  cotton- textile  in- 
■lstry  anticipates  an    increase  of  approximately  25  percent  in  its  export 
t trade  during  the  1939-40  season,  and  it  has  hopes  of  renewing  trade  with 
.some  of  the  markets  lost  (luring  the  preceding  season.    Exact  predictions  as 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  exports  and  the  sources  of  raw- 
■cotton  imports  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  outlook  for  sales  of  American  cotton  is  favorable  and  it  is 
estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  European  conflict,  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  for  the  coming  year  will  be  increased  by  about  200,000  bales,  an 
increase  of  over  20  percent  compared  with  the  consumption  of  American  cot- 
ton foi   the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1939,  and  may  exceed  1  million  bales. 
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This  prediction  is  made  with  the  expectation  that  a  continuation  and  per- 
haps further  liberalization  of  credit  terras  granted  to  Japanese  cotton 
merchants  by  American  sellers  will  contine.     Several  factors  will  affect 
imports  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  China,  and  Peru,  during  1939-40  that  will  tend 
to  increase  the  Japanese  demand  for  American  cotton. 

Since  vessels  will  "be  placed  on  shorter  and  more  profitable  routes 
during  the  war  boom,  it  is  considered  virtually  certain  that  Japan's  raw- 
cotton  supply  from  Brazil  may  be  reduced  by  a  shipping  shortage. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  already  enforced  stricter  credit  terms, 
which  the  Japanese  cannot  meet;   therefore,  the  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton 
has  already  been  reduced. 

The  short  1939  Chinese  crop  reduces  to  an  insignificant  amount  the 
quantity  of  Chinese  cotton  that  will  be  shipped  to  Japan.     This  quantity 
of  cotton  will  be  further  reduced  because  of  the  demands  of  the  Japanese 
mills  in  China. 

Japanese  manufacturers  have  tried  to  substitute  Peruvian  cotton  in 
place  of  Egyptian  but  have  found  it  unsatisfactory.     This  fact  should, 
therefore,  increase  the  demand  for  California  long-staple  cotton,  which 
can  be  substituted  for  Egyptian. 

Consumption  of  all  cotton  growths  by  Japanese  mills  for  the  forth- 
coming year  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  3  million  bales.  Eor 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1339,  total  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  amounted 
to  2,517,000  bales  as  compared  with  3,428,000  bales  consumed  the  previous 
year.     This  prediction  for  the  consumption  of  3  million  bales  of  raw  cot- 
ton is  based  on  adequate  power  and  labor  supply,  and  also  the  availability 
of  shipping  space  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  to  Japan.     If  the 
Japanese  Government  does  not  insure  adequate  power  and  labor  supply,  and 
shipping  space  does  not  become  available,  the  estimate  will  then  have  to 
be  lowered.    This  will  also  reduce  the  anticipated  expansion,  to  about  3 
billion  square  yards,  of  piece  goods  exports.     If  such  expansion  occurs 
it  will  probably  take  place  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  other  Ear 
Eastern  colonies  of  European  powers,  since  Japanese  cotton  goods  are  expec- 
ted to  replace  European  products  to  a  great  extent  in  these  areas. 

Although  the  outlook  seems  very  promising  for  the  Japanese  cotton 
industry,  complete  advantage  of  prospective  expansion  in  textile  activity 
cannot  be  gained  at  the  outset  unless  a  much  larger  number  of  foreign 
exchange  permits  is  granted  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year. 
Once  piece-goods  exports  become  established  on  the  anticipated  large 
scale,  the  problem  of  exchange  permits  under  the  link  system  should  work 
morj  easily,  unless  the  foreign  exchange  obtained  from  the  sales  of  cloth 
exports  is  deliberately  used  to  purchase  other  materials  instead  of  raw 
cotton. 


